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Why All of Us Must Aid 
Westinghouse Strikers 


As the strike of 55,000 Westinghouse workers entered its fourth month, a mounting wave 
of anger and concern was making itself felt in every section of the labor movement. The 
giant corporation’s arrogant rejection of arbitration, its refusal to agree to establishment of 
a government fact-finding board, and its sponsorship of a back-to-work movement were re- 


sulting in increasing public concern. 

Coupled with the firm’s stubborn resistance to efforts to settle the walkout was a growing pattern of vi- 
olence directed against picketing strikers. Westinghouse ordered its supervisory personnel not to show passes 
to pickets when they passed the lines going into the plants. Thus they could not be separated from scabs crash- 
ing through the lines, often in autos at full speed. Cops were swinging their clubs freely whenever more than 


a few pickets gathered at the gates. 
Many pickets were injured by cars going into the plants, and many more were hurt by police defending the 
scabs’ “right te work”. In one such instance, a 
striker named Troy Tadlock, a former RWDSU 
rank and file leader, died of a heart attack after 
being beaten by police in Columbus, Ohio. (See 
article on Page 11.) 


The efforts of many public officials to bring 
an end to the strike were ignored or rejected by 
the company. Mayors of 16 cities in which West- 
inghouse has plants urged arbitration, as did U. S. 
Senators Douglas, Murray, Lehman, Morse, Hum- 
phrey, Neely, Kilgore, Mansfield and O’Mahoney. 
The governors of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland added their pleas, but to no avail. 





Company Seeks To Destroy Union 


The inevitable conclusion was that the com- 
pany was indeed seeking “to starve its 55,000 strik- 
ers into defeat and submission,” as charged by 
James B. Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers. And, in such an 
eventuality, the IUE itself would face destruction. 


It was this threat to the very existence of one 
of the nation’s most important unions, as well as 
the suffering endured by the strikers and their 
families, that was bringing about an increased 
determination on the part of other unions to back 
the strikers to the very limit. A month ago, the 
Executive Board of the RWDSU had recognized the 
urgency of the situation when it approved Pres. 
Max Greenberg’s recommendation of a $500 weekly 
donation for the duration of the strike. 


This was backed up by similar action on the 
part of many locals, which made (and are still 
making) substantial contributions of money and 
food to strikers in their own communities. RWDSU 
locals, like other unions, were participating in the 
campaigns of their own state and city CIO coun- 
cils to support the strike. 


Need For Aid Greater Than Ever 


As this issue of The Record went to press, 
there was still no sign of a settlement, and the 
need for aid to the strikers was greater than ever. 

RWDSU officers are asking that every local 
and every member join in this campaign to aid 
Westinghouse strikers. Their fight is our fight! 
In this fourth month of the strike, they need 
money for rent, heat, clothing, medical care. And 
they need food, or the money to buy it. 


Here’s what you can do to help: see to it that 
your local responds to appeals on behalf of West- 
inghouse strikers. In many areas, food depots have 
been set up for contributions of canned goods and 
other staples. Your local will undoubtedly be par- 
ticipating in collecting food and money. Give and 
give generously. 

In addition to these steps, the International 
Union will be very glad to add your donation of 
money to its own weekly contribution to the West- 
inghouse strikers. Fill out the coupon below and 





” PKI 
PICKET LINE: IUE Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett, second from 


left, gets a warming cup of coffee with fellow pickets in 
Local 111’s shack at Westinghouse warehouse, Phila., Pa. 
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POLICE CRASH LINES to help scabs get into Westinghouse mail it, together parca your contribution, to West- 
plant in Trenton, N. J.‘ Fourteen pickets were charged with inghouse Strikers’ Relief, c/o RWDSU, 132 West 
disorderly conduct. 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
pS eee e eee ese Ses SSeS SSS SSS Sees se se sees seesseeesesesse "eee, 
Westinghouse Strikers’ Relief . 
c/o RWDSU H 
132 West 43rd Street a 
New York 36, N. Y. : 

t 

Here is my contribution of $..... . for the Westinghouse strikers. : 

' 

I also pledge to contribute $...... .. @ week for the duration of the strike, H 

a 

Name ee eeereeeeeeeeeeeee eee eater eee eeeeese var Address “eee SSCS SPSS eee eee Sess : 
3 

City eeeeee COeerreeereeer eeereee ener eereene cecccecsceces. State or Province CHS ESS HCH a SSS Eee SESE SHEE EEeee . 
e 

I am a member of Local .............. RWDSU, employed by ..............cecceccece et wh act esase ee eweon v.66 SOebe-s : 
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Towards an RWDSU of 200 000 Members: 





Retail Organizing Drive Sweeping Rome, N. Y. 


ROME, N.Y.—There is an old saying that 
“All roads lead to Rome,” but retail store em- 
ployees in this upstate New York city are choos- 
ing a road of their own: the road to unionism. 

A sweeping organizing campaign has already 
succeeded in winning majorities at seven lead- 
ing retail stores, sition 
it was announc- ; 
ed by RWDSU 
Exec. Vice-Pres. | 
Alex Bail. The 
drive is continu- 
ing toward the 
objective of or- 
ganizing every 
retail store in 
town. 

The seven 
stores where the 
RWDSYV reached 
a majority in- 
clude: Spear & 
Co., a dry goods 
firm;. Stewart’s, 
Sweetheart’s, | 
Joanly—women’s { 
apparel shops; 
the W.T. Grant 
store; J. L. Nelson Outlet, an appliance firm; and 
the Union Store, a furniture shop. 

These seven stores employ a total of 150, of 


whom the overwhelming majority have signed 
RWDSU applications. One of the stores—Spear’s 


t& Ong 





Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail 






as bargaining agent for its employees. 


Contact with the retail employees was first 
made by officers and members of the Rome local 
of the Mechanics Educational Society of Amer- 
ica, whose members work at the big Revere Cop- 
per and Brass Co. plant in Rome. Three MESA 
representatives, Tony Taverne, James Cosmo 
and James DuBello, were instrumental in aiding 
the RWDSU drive. 


Survey Preceeds Campaign 


Vice-Pres. John Horan of the RWDSU made 
the first survey last month of organizing pos- 
sibilities in the town. Following his favorable re- 
port, Bail said, Int’l Rep. Frank Meloni spent 
several days in Rome meeting with retail work- 
ers. He came back with sufficient signed appli- 
cation cards to warrant the assignment of Int’l 
Rep. Anthony Gentile, who has since been work- 
ing on the campaign with Meloni. 


As The Record went to press last week, Gen- 
tile reported that a well-attended meeting of 
retail employees had been held Jan. 17, at which 
a committee of members had been elected to 
take responsibility for organizing activities. The 
committee includes Frances Memory, Joan Mas- 
ner, Molly Venditti, Emily Mezza and Harry 
Maharchuk. 


Meanwhile, the retail employers of Rome were 
using tried and true methods of fighting union 
organization, but with little success. The Spear 
dry goods store, for example, had laid off two 


iority, and Frances Memory, with two years. The 
threat of a strike and picket line by union rep- 
resentatives quickly brought about their rein- 
statement as well as the firm’s agreement to 
recognize the RWDSU as collective bargaining 
agent for the employees. 

However, two other employers are making a 
similar attempt to stave off organization, Gen- 
tile said. Sweetheart’s has laid off Yolanda Spa- 
tiani, and the Joanly Shop discharged Thelma 
Parker. Both firms have been warned to rein- 
state these employees with full back pay for lost 
time, and Gentile expressed confidence in an 
early settlement of this issue. 

Exec. Vice-Pres. Bail said that stipulations of 
recognition, similar to the one at Spear’s, have 
been distributed to the other employers where 
the RWDSU has a majority. These were issued 
with a deadline for acceptance by the firms, 
after which the union might resort to a strike 
if necessary. 

Pay Rates 65¢ An Hour 


Bail said that the stores pay only 65c an hour 
—the minimum wage under the State law cov- 
ering retail stores in towns of this size. In addi- 
tion to the low wages, the workers are resentful 
of the recent extension of store hours put into 
effect by the firms in order to keep stores open 
additional evenings. The MESA local office is 
being used as h€adquarters for the RWDSU drive 
and continued cooperation by that union is an 
important reason for the marked success of the 


—has already agreed to recognize the RWDSU 


employees: Mary Cardinale, with 10 years’ sen- 


campaign, Bail added. 





HICKSVILLE, L. I. 


Campaign Well Under Way at 
Big Direct Mail Company 


HICKSVILLE, L.I.—Organization of O. E. McIntyre Inc., one of the 
largest direct mail houses in the nation, with 1,100 employees, is well un- 
der way by District 65 of the RWDSU. Hundreds of the employees have 
signed up, Organization Dir. Bill Michelson announced, and a big and 
active organizing committee is increasing the number of signed-up work- 
ers every day. 


The organizing drive is led by veteran ‘65’ Organizer Bill O’Connor. 
Center of activities is a brand new ‘65’ headquarters, opened just around 
New Year’s and located about a mile from the sprawling, ultra modern 
O.E. McIntyre plant in this growing suburban Long Island community, 
40 miles from New York City. The firm does mailing work for some of the 
biggest publishing houses in the country. 


The campaign had been quietly making progress since last October. 
Some time in November the McIntyre company learned of the union’s 
presence in the plant and immediately began attempts to wean the em- 
ployees away from the union by granting unprecedented holidays with 
pay, promises of promotions and a few actual upgradings, and handing 
out long-due general raises and merit increases. These activities were 
accompanied by harsh discrimination against employees suspected of 
supporting the union, and the firing early this month of two of the most 
active union members in the plant. 

The two members are Anna Matthews, a Unit Chief, and Frank Ga- 


briel. Anna Matthews, with relatively high seniority in the company, 
has the respect and admiration of hundreds who know her. 





Employees Angry at Firing 
Her firing particularly brought an angry reaction from the McIntyre 
employees, and instead of accomplishing its desired aim—that of fright- 
ening the workers—had the opposite effect. The McIntyre employees 
signed up in ‘65’ in greater numbers than ever right after Anna’s dis- 
tharge. Her dismissal is being challenged before the NLRB. 


Meanwhile, Anna Matthews devotes all her spare time to the organ- 
izing campaign at O.E. McIntyre, distributing leaflets outside the plant 
and visiting the workers at home after work to talk to them about join- 
ing up. 

Biggest issues among the O.E. McIntyre workers are job security and 
decent treatment on the job. More money is also a decisive need, as great 
numbers of the employees are women who work to keep up modest homes 
which their husbands’ incomes alone could not manage. Turnover in em- 
ployment is very rapid. The McIntyre employees aim to correct these in- 
equities as well as the constant production race which presses each worker 
for more and more output. 
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WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Hundreds Signing Up at Two 
Mushroom Canning Plants 


WEST CHESTER, Pa.—A rapid fire organizing campaign among 233 
employees of the Brandywine Mushroom Canning Corp. will be climaxed 
Jan, 31, when the National Labor Relations Board conducts an election 
among the workers, it was announced by Int’l Rep. Frank Meloni. More 
than 90% of the workers have signed RWDSU application cards, and Mel- 
oni expressed complete confidence in the outcome of the election. 


The Brandywine workers were first contacted by members of RWDSU 
a nacht i eaatiiial Local 770 in nearby Concord- 
' —  -* ville, Pa. Local 770 consists of 

* tl employees of Concord Foods, 
which like Brandywine is a pack- 
er of canned mushrooms. 


The Concord workers, them- 
selves organized little more than 
&@ year, were able to convince the 
Brandywine employees that their 
best hope for increased wages 
and job security lay in joining 
the RWDSU. Led by Chief Stew- 
ard Sadie Dixon, Local 770 Treas. 
Mary Mitchell and Shop Steward 
Kathleen Turner, they sparked 
the organizing drive. The com- 
pany has been followed up by 
Meloni, aided by Int’l Rep. Mor- 
ris Malmignati. 

Reinforcing the argument for 
joining the union was the fact 
that Brandywine pays a flat rate of 75c an hour, with no holidays, no rest 
periods and overtime only at straight time. 


During the busy season, the unorganized Brandywine workers put in 
16 to 18 hours a day, including Saturdays and Sundays, with no premium 
overtime pay. . 


Meanwhile, a campaign has begun at another mushroom canning 
plant, Kenneth Square Mushroom Co. of Coatsville, Pa., Meloni reported. 
This company employs 200 workers. An organizing committee has been 
set up, and many of the workers have attended several meetings. Me- 
loni expressed the hope that the union would soon be able to petition 
for an election at Kenneth Square. 


Rank and file organizers at the Brandywine plant include Mamie 
Johnson, Marie Carson, Maggie Anderson, Amanda Tripp, Mildred Wil- 
son, Mary Davis and Mattie Green. . 









Int'l Rep. Frank Meloni 
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Canadian Labor Unity Set 


OTTAWA, Ont.—The call to the merger conven- 
tion which will give Canada a united labor move- 
ment of one million members has been sent out by 
the Unity Committee of the Canadian Trades & La- 
bor Congress and the Canadian Congress of Labor. 

The first constitutional convention of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress, as the merged organization will 
be called, will be held in the Coliseum of the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition, Toronto, the week of April 
23, 1956. 

In addition to the formal creation of the CLC, the 
major convention business will be the adoption of 
a constitution and the election of officers. 

Pres. Claude Jodoin of the TLC is slated to be pres- 
ident, Sec. Treas. Donald MacDonald of the CCL 
executive vice president, and Sec. Treas. Gordon C. 
Cushing of the TLC secretary-treasurer. CCL Pres. 
A. R. Mosher and former Pres. Percy Bengough of 
the TLC will be presidents emeritus. 

Canadian locals of unions which in the US. were 
affiliated with the former AFL belong to the TLC, 
those associated with the former CIO to the CCL. 

The Canadian merger pattern closely follows the 
procedure in this country. The first step was agree- 
ment on a joint stand and action on matters of com- 
mon policy. The second was a No-Raiding Agreement 
which was signed Nov. 18, 1954, and became effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1955. 

Then came agreement on organic unity and the 
creation of an autonomous Canadian labor move- 
ment, reached last March 9. This was approved by 
the executive bodies of both organizations and was 
followed by the joint preparation of a draft consti- 
tution. 


Reuther Cites Labor Goals 


® 

NEW YORK CITY—Labor will seek a short- 
er work week and an extension of the prin- 
ciple of the guaranteed annual wage, United 
Automobile Workers President Walter P. Reu- 
ther predicts in the current American Mag- 
azine. ~ 

Writing of his experiences in labor and his faith 
in American ideals of democracy, Reuther says that 
every American worker, whether or not he carries 
a union card, is entitled to “sufficiently high wages 
to give him the means of enjoying the products of 
industry and agriculture” and a “steady year-round 
income instead of the ups and downs which have 
created insecurity.” 

The UAW president, who is vice-president and 
member of the Executive Committee of the AFL-CIO, 
writes that the test for machines is not how much 
they can produce but whether we have learned to 
“distribute the wealth that such machines produce.” 

“The true measure of the greatness of our civiliza- 
tion,” he says, is “our ability to translate material 
wealth into human values and technical progress 
into human dignity.” 

A shorter work week will continue to be one of the 
long-established goals of labor, and improvements in 
technology will make possible a reduction of weekly 
hours, he predicts. Workers do not want a “short 
work week of the kind we had in the dark depression 
days,” when they “shared misery,” he says, but a 
“sharing of the abundance that the economy of 
America is capable of producing.” 





+ 





UNITY IN STONE at labor's headquarters. 
Workmen shielded from the wintry weather on 
this temporary scaffolding are taking down the 
stone blocks bearing the name ‘‘American Fed- 
eration of Labcr’’ and replacing them with the 
new initials “AFL-CIO.” 


Court Overrules NLRB 


NEW YORK CITY—The Taft-Hartley Act’s 
definition of a secondary boycott was sharply 
curtailed and the ruling of the NLRB has been 
overturned by a U.S. Court of Appeals decision 
upholding the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers. 


The decision, concurred in by three justices, strikes 
down a ban on union picketing of consumers using 
the services of a struck employer and establishes a 
union’s right to “publicly embarrass” through pickets 
those independent companies doing the “farmed- 
out” work of a struck employer. 


Court action stemmed from a strike called by the 
[UE and its Local 459 against the Royal Typewriter 
Co. in March 1954 after unsuccessful attempts to 
negotiate a new contract. The strike lasted three 
months during which the company advised custom- 
ers to use independent companies to service their 
typewriters and forward the’ bills to Royal for a re- 
fund. 


The IUE picketed seven independent companies 
and also placed pickets in front of 37 buildings oc- 
cupied by concerns that employed the services of the 
independents. 


The NLRB obtained a temporary injunction to 
ban this picket activity, maintaining it violated the 
secondary boycott provisions of Taft-Hartley. Inde- 
pendent dealers, the Board argued, were not allies of 
Royal and were entitled to pick up any work they 
could get. The appellate court ruled picketing inde- 
pendent companies was not the kind of boycott the 
Act was designed to outlaw. 
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what's New lw our induct 


More Wives Working Now 


WASHINGTON—An important factor in today’s 
high standard of living among American workers is 
the increasing number of married women who are 
entering the labor market and thus boosting family 
income. 


Latest statistics gathered by the Census Bureau 
show that two-thirds of all American families with 
incomes between $6,000 and $10,000 in 1954 had more 
than one wage earner. 


The number of working wives reached a new all- 
time high of 11.8 million in April of 1955. This rep- 
resented a gain of some 600,000 over the figures for 
1954 and was more than double the number of mar- 
ried women in the 1940 labor force. 


“Although the number of married women in the 
population has been rising steadily during the post 
war period,” the Census Bureau report said, “popu- 
lation growth has accounted for only a small part of 
the labor force expansion. The major factor has 
been the sharp increase in the proportion of married 
women who participate in the labor force and assist 
in the support of the family, at least on a part-time 
basis.” 


Co-ops Gained in 1955 


WASHINGTON—Co-operative organizations in the 
United States made significant progress during 1955, 
according to a survey by the Co-operative League 
of the U.S.A. 


Credit unions added 75,000 families as new mem- 
bers to the previous record total of 6,500,000 families, 
Nearly 1,000 new credit unions were formed during 
the year to bring the national total to 16,000 with 
savings of $2,250,000,000. 


In the housing field, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union opened its $19,500,000 co- 
operative apartment project on New York’s East 
Side. The home-building project doubled the living 
capacity of the former slum area. 


Unions also extended their activities in the realm 
of health co-ops. In Chicago two new co-operative 
health centres were opened, another was inaugurated 
in Philadelphia and a union in Akron, Ohio, opened 
@ CO-op eye centre. 


Union Opens Own Hat Firm 


BALTIMORE, Md.—When a hat factory closed 
down here rather than accept a union, the United 
Hatters of Baltimore promptly set up a new factory 
to be owned and run by a company headed by the 
former plant manager. 


Irving Bernen, owner of the old factory, sold out 
his equipment and went off for a cruise to the Far 
East rather than accept a recognition strike by his 
workers. When he sold out his equipment, the Union 
provided a $25,000 loan to re-establish the business 
with Julius Sussman, former plant manager, as head 
of a new company under private management. 


A union contract has been signed and executives 
ps the old firm will join in managing the new fac- 
ry. 




















December sales in department stores 
- rose to the highest levels in history 
boosted by a record Christmas season. 
The increase. in dollar volume over De- 
cember 1954 was 8 percent. . . The Fed- 
_ eral Reserve Board reported department 
stores’ sales in 1955 were 7 percent over 
1954. . . Gimbel Bros. should show sales 
of about $325,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending Jan. 31, estimated Bruce A. Gim- 
bel, president... Sears, Roebuck re- 
ported the largest month’s volume in its 
59 year history thereby forecasting a 
record gain in the year’s profits ending 
January 31... Canadian blouse manu- 
facturers are concerned, since learning 
the Japanese government may set a 1956 
export quota for Canada of some 350,000 
dozen cotton blouses. This is more than 
half of Canada’s total cotton blouse 
production... Retail sales this spring 
expected to run 4 to 5 percent ahead 
of those for the first six months of 
1955. This increase will be accounted for 
by suburban retailers, said Richard C. 
Bond, president of John Wanamaker. 


8. 8S. Kresge plans to open 30 new 


units in the United States and Canada 
during 1956. . . Lane Bryant has a new 
store opening in San Francisco in the 
spring. . . Proctor & Gamble announced 
a $1.7 million construction program 
which will more than double the present 
site of its headquarters at Cincinnati 
... W. T. Grant is planning to rebuild 
on its present site at Lynchburg, Va. 
... A & P will construct a warehouse 
distributing center covering 10 acres in 
Westwood, Mass. ... A new $10 million 
department store will be erected in Uu- 
per Darby, a suburb of Philadelphia, by 
Gimbels... Negotiations have been 
completed for construction of a building 
to house a new Sears, Roebuck in Al- 
bany, Ga. . . . Macy’s made known the 
purchase’ of another department store 
in Kansas City, Mo.... Robert Hall 
will occupy a 120x67 sq. ft. building un- 
der construction in St. Louis, Mo... . 
Food Fair Stores will have a supermarket 
of approximately 20,000 sq. ft. on the 
main floor of the former Hearn’s de- 
partment store in New York... Lerner 
Shops has leased space in the new Green 
me Shopping Center at Valley Stream, 


During 1956 retail food prices are ex- 
pected to remain at present levels and 
supplies should be adequate to meet the 
demands, Ralph W. Burger, president of 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. predicted. 
.. The toy business should be good for 
the next five years, judging by baby 
statistics. This is the opinion of the Toy 
Manufacturers of the U.S.A.... Marx 
Toys, who produce some 10 percent of 
all toys sold in the U.S., will gross more 
than $50 million in the fiscal year of 
1955... Consumers will have to pay 
slightly more for frozen concentrated 
orange juice this year, predicted John 
M. Fox, president. of Minute Maid... 
Shoe chains are going into new suburban 
shopping centers in increasing numbers. 
More than 40 percent of the shoe chain 
stores opened in 1955 are located in such 
centers. 


*?ee ir 


As of Sept. 30, 1955 net sales of the 
Walgreen Co. were $192,735,093, com- 
pared with $184,267,030 for the-preced- 
ing year... Sales and profits of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby for the six months 


ended Nov. 26 were the highest for any 
comparable period in the company’s his- 
tory... General Foods has reacquired 
all rights to the Birds Eye trademarks, 
inventories and business in Canada... 
General Shoe reported for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1955, sales of over $167 
million. . . Net profit of Pillsbury Mills 
for the first half of its fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1955, amounted to $2,766,000 
compared with net of $2,747,000 in the 
similar 1954 period. . . Pabco Products 
expects to report a net profit of about 
$1 million on sales for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, the first half of its fiscal 
year... Shoe chains are budgeting for 
increases in dollar sales of about 10 per- 
cent for the first half of 1956 because 
of tremendous expansion programs plan- 
ned for the , according to the Na- 
tional Association of Shoe Chain Stores. 
. . Safeway Stores and many other lead- 
ing supermarkets have dropped the price 
of their private label coffee brands... 
Warner - Lambert Pharmaceutical and 
the Emerson Drug Co. have agreed on 
@ merger. 


—Compiled by Rosemarie Da Silva. 
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IRELAND’S DEPUTY PREMIER, William Norton, rt., 


oe 


is greeted on visit to 


U.S.A. by leaders .of RWDSU Local 923 at Commodore Hotel reception in 

New York. Next to Mr. Norton is ‘923’ Pres. Martin Kyne, who hails from 

old Sod b’mself, Others in photo (I. to r.) are William Kay, Louis Rivera, 
William Sklar and Joseph Yonofsky. 





4 New England Locals Elect 
Officers for the Coming Year 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—The year’s end saw a number of locals electing 
their officers for the coming year in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
New England Dir. Thomas J. Leone reported. Among them were Leominster 


Local 60, Newton-Upper Falls Local 
584A, Worcester Local 59 and Nashua, 
N.H. Local 66. 


Local 60 members re-elected Rocco 
Messina to the top office, with a new vice- 
president, C. Arthur King, and re-elected 
Sec.-Treas. Ralph DeCarolis and Record- 
ing Sec. Amedio Santucci. The new exe- 
cutive board consists of Willard Losey, 
Ralph Whitney, Albert Driscoll, George 
Baldwin, Joseph Avey, Edna Shunaman, 
Henry Blanchard, Francis Lundigan, An- 
thony Carbone, Rose Hutton, Gloria All- 
ridge, Melina Chesbrough, Madeline La- 
marche, Juliet Collins, Beatrice Marrone 
and Tom Tomassian. 


The Finance Committee is headed by 
Chairman Thomas Leone, with Beatrice 
Marrone and Arthur King, while Leo- 
minster Joint Board delegates are Leone, 
Rose Hutton, Rocco Messina and Ralph 
DeCarolis. 


In Newton-Upper Falls members of 
Local 584A re-elected all but one officer 
to their former posts. The officers are 
Pres. Joseph Clement; Vice-Pres. Robert 
Downey; Chief Steward Herman Roche- 
teau; the newly elected assistant shop 
steward, Peter Peschier; Financial Sec.- 
Treas. Ralph Barisano; Recording Sec, 
Gladys Genova; and Sgt.-at-Arms Wil- 
liam Morrison. The new Finance Com- 
mittee includes Richard Salvaggio, Frank 
Dolikta and Ralph DeMichele, all re- 
elected. 


The new negotiating committee con- 
sists of Pres. Clement, its chairman, 
with Herman Rocheteau, Ralph Barisano, 
Frank Borselli, Vinny Gamble, Peter 
Peschier, Bill Gormley and secretary 
Gladys Genova. 


In Worcester the Local 59 balloting re- 
sulted in re-election of Pres. Ida Taylor, 
with a new slate of other leaders, in- 
cluding Vice-Pres. Norman LaFontaine, 





Jennie Murray's Death 
Mourned by Local 260 


NEW YORK CITY—The officers and 
members of Retail Bakery Store Employ- 


Be: 


| were saddened 
ie i to 


was always in the 
forefront of the 
P fight to improve 
ae conditions for her 

Jennie Murray co-workers in the 
Cushman bakery chain. ‘260’ Business 
Mgr. John J. Horan expressed the views 
of the local’s membership when he said: 
“Jennie Murray was an ardent trade 
unionist and a fine human being. We in 
Local 260 will miss her very much. May 
she rest in peace.” 
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Sec.-Treas. Beatrice Tift, Recording Sec. 
Beverly Nevala and Sgt.-at-Arms Jacob 
Langer. Finance Committee members are 
Alice Curnin, Barbara Bengston and 
Marguerite Goulet. Chief Steward is Alice 
Crepeau, with Stewards Barbara Beng- 
ston, Joseph Barron and Henry Pro- 
vencal. 


Negotiating committee members named 
in addition to Pres. Taylor were Beatrice 
Tift, Beverly Nevala, Barbara Bengston, 
Alice Crepeau, Henry Provencal and 
Joseph Pellon. 


New Hampshire Local 66 re-elected for 
her fifth term as president Lillian Gagne 
and also returned Vice-Pres. Irene Mc- 
Loud. Newly named are Financial Sec.- 
Treas. Sally Gorham, Recording Sec. 
Eunice Dwyer and Sgt.-at-Arms Armand 
Dubois. The Finance Committee mem- 
bers are Amy Guay, Lillian Dusseault and 
Mildred Downey. Delegates to the Leo- 
minster Joint Board are Lillian Gagne, 
Irene McLoud, Sally Gorham and Eunice 
Dwyer. 
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Dues Raise Bolsters 
Macy Contract Drive 


NEW YORK CITY—Members of Local 1-S struck their first blow in the 
campaign for a new contract with Macy’s department store when they voted 
almost unanimously on Jan. 10 to raise their union dues rate in order to 


speed the building of a defense fund. 

RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Kove- 
netsky, who is also president of Local 1-8, 
won the enthusiastic applause of the 
thousands of members who filled the 
huge Manhattan Center auditorium to 
capacity as he outlined the union’s strike 
mobilization plans in his annual “State 
of the Union” report. 

The union’s contract expires on Feb. 
1, and Local 1-8 is rallying all its forces 
in support of demands for a substantial 
wage increase, a reduction in hours from 
40 to 35, an improved pension, health and 
sick leave plan and more than 60 other 
contract changes. 

The new dues schedule, which was 
overwhelmingly approved by the Macy 
employees, provides for increases ranging 
from 25 cents to $1.75 per month. Dues in 
Local 1-8 are on a sliding scale according 
to earnings, and the increases follow the 
same pattern. Most of the store workers 
are in wage brackets where their dues 
will be increased by 50 or 75 cents 

Negotiations, which began on Jan. 

16, are being conducted by Local 1-8 
officers, plus a 20-member committee 
selected from the union’s executive 
board. 

Among the highlights of 1955 cited in 
President Kovenetsky’s report were the 
Local 1-8 decision to affiliate with the 
RWDSU; the local’s contribution to the 


$4 Raises in Reading 
At Mohican Market 


READING, Pa.—Wage increases of $4 
over two years were the chief gains in 
@ new contract between Local 189 and 
the Mohican Market in this city, Int 
Rep. Frank Meloni reported. The new 
two-year contract also provides for ad- 
justments in wage inequities. The nego- 
tiating committee was led by ‘189’ Pres. 
Willard Herbein and included Dorothy 
Eryick, Horace Matlack and Donald Pot- 
teiger. 








rg on Jersey Merger Committee 


_ NEWARK, N.J.—Irving Rosenberg, Director of Local 108 and a vice-presi- 
dent of RWDSU, is part of a 17-man committee of Jersey CIO leaders now con- 
ferring with Jersey AFL leaders with the aim of merging the two state organ- 


izations, 


The CIO committee is headed by Paul Krebs, State CIO president, and also 
includes State CIO Sec.-Treas. Victor D. Leonardis and Exec, Vice-Pres. Joel R. 


Jacobson. 


The committee was directed by the recent State CIO convention to seek 
agreement with the State AFL “on a united labor movement that will best serve 
the interests of all the working people of our state.” It will do so “in accordance 


with the traditional policies, programs and procedures of the New Jersey 8 


é 


CIO,” the mandate of 1,000 delegates from 400 locals said. 
WED MEI BENGE GET Bad LEIP RELA OLS ELM AREAL MENTE aly 





fight for the $1.25 an hour minimum 
wage—and its continuing efforts to win 
coverage for department store and other 
retail workers; the work of the union’s 
Anti-Discrimination Committee “in help- 
ing to develop closer ties and deeper 
und ” among all 1-S members; 
and the union’s militant defense of its 
contract and the rights of its members. 
Local 1-8 Vice Presidents Phil Hoff- 
stein and Bill Atkinson were also major 
speakers at the membership meeting. 
They were joined by several speakers 
from the floor who, almost without excep- 
tion, strongly upheld and approved the 
officers’ report and the dues increase. 


Smaller Shops Get 
Jobless Benefits 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The campaign of la- 
bor in New York state last year to 
broaden coverage for unemployment in- 
surance benefits, in which RWDSU 
played an important role, has come to 
fruit with the New Year. Effective Jan. 
1, employees of firms with three or more 
workers instead of the previous four or 
more became eligible for jobless benefits. 

While the amendments to the unem- 
ployment insurance law do not meet la- 
bor’s demand for coverage of all em- 
ployees, including those in one-man 
shops, there is a provision in the amended 
legislation which could mean coverage for 
some employees of one or two-man shops. 


The law says that firms with three 














WORKERS HIT DECK at Local 1-§ membership meeting which filled Manhattan Center auditorium 





a 5 Pein 





in New_York. Members are shown lined up awaiting turn at the mike. On platform at dais is Sam Kovenetsky, 
president of Local 1-S and executive vice-president of the RWDSU, Others on platform are ‘1-S’ officerc. 
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Photo Highlights 
Around N. Y. 

















lan un- 
ion’s annual dance and election to fill board vacancy. Seated in front are 
Business Manager Tom Bagley, 2nd from right, and ‘670° Pres. Leo Rizzi, 
3rd from right. Annual dance is to be held Saturday, Feb. 4 at Hotel Diplo- 
mat with tickets available at union office or from stewards at $1.65 each. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD of Building Service Local 670 met jan. 11 to 





ONLY THE HALF OF IT is this view of the turnout for Retail Food Employ- 
ees Local 338 annual entertainment and dance last month. About 8,000 
members and guests came out for the huge affair, held in Manhattan Cen- 
ter'’s two largest halls. They were regaled by top-notch performers, who 
shuttled between two halls to duplicate the show in every detail. 








Record photo by Roland Willoughby 
Plan of District 65 poten $100,000 


IN DEFENSE OF ISRAEL Securi 
of Israeli bonds as the fighting young democracy 
investment was unanimously approved by Security Plan's seven union 
and seven employer trustees. ‘65° Pres. David Livingston, 2nd from right, pre- 
pe check to Israeli Consul Max Varon. Others in photo are, |. to r., 
WDSU Exes. Sec. Jack Paley, who is also secretary-treasurer of the Sec- 
urity Plan, Morris Sheinberg, and, at right, Bertram Levy, employer trustees, 
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aces its latest crisis. 





Local Now 5 Times Bigger 
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(ape Breton Local in Talks 
With 30 Newly-Signed Firms 


SYDNEY, N.S.—Local 596 of the RWDSU, which has grown in a few 
:aonths to about five times its original 80 members as a result of a vigorous 
organizing drive led by Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit, is now consolidating its 
gains, Pres. Dan White reported. Far from standing still, the local is in 
one stage or another of negotiations with some 30 firms, mostly retail. 





Pres. White said the local has already 
put on a part time organizer to aid Ken- 
sit in the negotiations, and it is expected 
that when a number of new contracts are 
settled, a new, higher dues rate will go 
into effect to permit the full time em- 
ployment of a business agent for the 
local. Serving part time now is John 
Lynk, president of the Cape Breton Mine 
Workers as well as the Cape’s Labor 
Council. He is also an officer of the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labor, 


A feature article in the Nov. 27 issue 
of The RWDSU Record described the 
booming campaign of Local 596 as it 
raced through the island of Cape Bre- 
ton, organizing town after town as it 
went along. The drive is expected to 
continue when the dust settles around 
the newly organized shops. 


In the Glace Bay area negotiations are 
under way, and are expected to be com- 
pleted by Feb. 1, with four Shores food 
stores, the Joy Grocery Market, and the 
United Wholesale Grocery. At the two 
Gordon food stores and the two Zilbert 
food stores talks have broken off and the 
union has applied for conciliation ser- 
vices, as is the case with Glover Dry 
Cleaners. Phalen’s Bakery has been com- 
pletely organized and negotiations are 
expected to start soon. ‘ 


In New Waterford and vicinity, con- 
tract talks are making progress at the 
Co-op Store and negotiations will soon 
begin at the Woolworth store. 


In Sydney, the Cape’s largest city, nego- 
tiations for a contract renewal were com- 
pleted at Sobey’s Store, a grocery, and 
the members are preparing to enter talks 














for renewal at the Sydney Co-op grocery. 
Contract discussions are under way at 
the Cape Breton Wholesale Co-op and 
Progressive Wholesale. 


Taverns Break Off 

Negotiations for first contracts in Syd- 
ney are taking place at Eastern Bakeries 
and David's four grocery stores, but the 
talks have broken off in several newly 
organized taverns and Canadian Natio- 
nal Drug, and conciliation has been ap- 
plied for. The taverns, where the cam- 
paign had its beginning more than six 
months ago, include Lou’s Tavern, Helm 
Tavern, The Roxy and Steel City Tavern, 


75 Organized in B.C. 
Vegetable Co-op 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — After three 
months of delay, which involved charges 
of unfair labour practices, employees of 
the B. C. Coast Vegetable Co-operative 
Association have now been certified as 
members of RWDSU Local 580, Regional 
Dir. Gerald Emary reported. 


























The organizing campaign, which start- 
ed in September, saw the firing of three 
employees, members of the initial organ- 
izing committee, as the company resorted 
to every means, including police intimidae 
tion, to beat off the drive for union recoge 
nition. The group involves about 75 eme 
ployees. A negotiating committee has now 
been elected and contract proposals have 
been submitted to the company. 














Strike Vote Nets Sharp Gains 
At Co-op in Moose Jaw, Sask. 


MOOSE JAW, Sask.—Employees of Moose Jaw Co-operative Assn., meme 
bers of RWDSU Local 455, have finally reached an agreement after 11 
months of negotiations, and only after the members took a strike vote. 


The new agreement provides for a $5 
monthly wage increase, retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1955, the expiration date of the 
previous contract, with a $10 monthly 
wage increase effective Jan, 1, 1956. 


Additional Gains 
Other improvements were: 


@ 3 weeks annual vacation after 8 
year’s service instead of the former limit 
of 2 weeks after 1 year’s service; 

@ 10 days per year compassionate sick 
leave with pay; 

@ 100% compensation in case of in- 
jury, for 1% months. After 14% months 
the difference between Workmen’s Com- 
pensation payment and employee’s reg- 
ular rate shall be paid from cumulative 
sick leave. Sick leave with pay accumu- 
lates at the rate of one day per month 
and is cumulative indefinitely, covering 
all employees after 3 months’ service; 

e Group life insurance of $1,000 for 
single employees and $3,000 for married 
employees, with cost to employees of no 
more than 40c per thousand; 

@ All special clothes or tools required 
by employees shall be provided and paid 
for by the employer. “3 

The general terms of the contract were 
completely overhauled; with improve- 
ments in dues check off, seniority in re- 
spect to lay-offs and promotions, over- 
time pay, statutory holidays, safety and 
health. : 

The negotiating committee included 



















Barbara Carey, Jack Couzens, Don Lloyd, 
Mike Daniels and Int'l. Rep. W. E.m 
Smishek. 
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Casadion Merger 
Convention April 23 


TORONTO, Ont. — An official call 
has been issued for the first constitu- 
tional convention of the new Canadian 
Labor Congress, to open in Toronto 
April 23. The convention will formal< 
ly establish the new organization, which 
will amalgamate the memberships of 
the present Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, which has been associated 
with the AFL, and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, which has borne the 
CIO label. 

Sessions will be held in the Coliseum 
of the Canadian National Exhibition, 
and officials of the organizations have 
said they anticipated an attendance 
of at least 1,500 delegates. 

The call lists as business which will 
come before the convention: the adop- 
tion of a constitution; the election of 
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, First RWDSU Pact 
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Achieved in 





Charleston, W. Va. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va—The first 
RWDSU contract in the capital city of 
his state went into effect at the Borden 
Dairy last month, Int'l Rep. Edgar L. 
ohnson reported. The workers voted for 
Dairy and Food Workers Local 612 last 
Sept. 29, and the contract terms are re- 
roactive to Oct. 15. 


Although a small unit, Johnson said, 






The Midwest 


New RWDSU Local in Detroit Moves Ahead 





Dodge and Chrysler Cafeterias Organized 


DETROIT, Mich.—An NLRB election victo 
in the state of Michigan” at the Dearborn Inn, to 
Business Manager Paul Domeny reported. 


The employees of another newly org- 
anized cafeteria at the Chrysler Mo-par 
plant went to the NLRB polls Jan. 18, 


ry at the Dodge auto plant cafeteria, and “the best hotel contract 
pped the list of Catering Local 1064’s activities in the past month, 














few the shop gives the union a stepping %5 The Record went to press, and it was 
TOUS H stone to the contact and organization ¢©*Pected that Local 1064 would win the 
g its @ of other unorganized plants in this Vt by a wide margin. The Mo-par cafe- 
is in city. teria employs 27 people. 
Ice cream route salesmen won com- Last month the 18 employees of the 
—— Mnissions of 2% on wholesale sales, plus ae Bg y A in ieee enon don 
ocery. 6.50 a day base pay. A minimum of Local » Ww 
xy at 99350 @ month was established, going to —— August decided to affiliate with the 
and 365 next Oct. 15. Between Oct. 15 and RWDSU. The Dodge cafeteria vote fol- 
March 15 of each year the salesmen will pre ® ae victory at Ford’s cafeteria 
work five days and be paid for six. In pe ter the local joined the Inter- 
e of truck breakdown on the road the J 
Syd- Eexilled hourly rate goes into effect for Domeny’s description of the Dear- 
keries Beach 15-minute period after the first 45 orm Inm pact as the best in the state 
it the Bninutes. is born out im the gains registered. 
newly , Effective Dec. 31, 1955 are wage in- 
Jatio- 12 Cents Hourly Gains creases ranging from 5 to 25 cents an 
n ap- Hourly paid employees won increases hour and taking in all 140 employees 
cam- feveraging about 12 cents an hour. Other f the hotel. These include heating 
n six feains are coverage for hospitalization, Dlamt engimeers and mechanics of 
Helm [medical and surgical care as well as life Various types, housekeepers, kitchen 
avern, urance, for which the employee pays Personnel, laundry employees and 
3 a month and the company pays the W4iters and waitresses. 
balance of the $11.25 monthly cost; the In addition to the wage gains the em- 
) nion shop; seniority and grievance pro- Ployees won full company payment of 
ove edure; one, two and three-week vaca- Premiums for coverage under a hospital- 
ions after one, three and ten years’ ization, surgical and medical care plan. 
service, and six paid holidays. Sick and accident benefits were raised 
The negotiating committee included ga ge pe mem pe ae = 
three local 612 Pres. Ralph Ross, Charles Ho- fi11 giso agreed age mgt . b . Poor < 
narges fvell and Dewey Lucas, assisted by John- wage for each unused day of the six-day 
ees of #PON. sick leave allowance. 
_— Domeny led the negotiations, with a 
committee including Lawrence Cardenas, 
gional rohnauer Heads Ray Neubecker, Aileen Carmichael, ORGANIZING, CONTRACT GAINS by Catering Employees Local 1064 in Detroit are 
James Lawlor, Martin Olkowski, Anthony source of pride to ‘1064’ Treas. Steve Lakatos, left, and Business Manager Paul Dome- 
start- / hio Local 379 Gorske, Ray Gifford and Rose Prince. ny. Local has won several recent elections among employees of cafeterias in big 
three The committee represented all depart- automobile plants, latest at Dodge in Hamtramck, and just signed “best hotel con- 
rgan- | COLUMBUS, O.—Pete Frohnauer was ments. tract in state” with Dearborn Inn. 
sorted Me-elected president of the vigorous and 
midae @ast-growing Local 379 in elections — p a a : 
recoge (pt the ‘379’ General Council meeting last | U 2 400 7 | f N 
5 eme @month, Int’l Rep. Eugene Ingles reported. Counci nites mp oyees or egotiations 
1s now @ Other officers named were Vice-Presi- 
s have @ents Robert Clark, Collins Skinner, John 


esser and Ralph Alberry; Financial- 
Bec. William H. Lee; Recording Sec. 
Ralph Rousculp; Sec.-Treas. Collins 
Bkinner; Trustees’ Chairman Lloyd Sar- 
ent, and Sgt.-at-Arms Jim Adams. 


Meanwhile, Vern Ulery, chairman of 
the Isaly Dairy unit of Local 379 in 
Marion, O., announced that steps are 


————— 


: 7 Quaker Oats Locals—1 Reopening Date 


For the first time in its several years of existence the seven member-locals of the Joint Council of Qu 
ake 
Oats Employees are reopening their contracts on the same date, and the locals last month called on mest ph won 
of each of the plants to begin negotiations, Council Pres, James Walsh announced. 


k. 


meme- 





under way to set up a pension plan on 
the pattern established in the past 
year and a half at several Borden 
dairy units and the Diamond Milk 
Products plant. 


Plans for the negotiations were out- 
lined at a Council meeting last October. 
It was agreed that the locals would in- 
sist on common contract termination 





with other Quaker plants in the Joint 
Council of Quaker employees. 
Other Local 115 officers named in the 


Krajewski, Treas. Adeline C. Fisher and 
Sgt.-at-Arms Edward Barzyz. Members 
of the negotiating committee are Wag- 


er 11 dates as well as substantial wage in- balloting this month were Vice-Pres. ner 
The Isaly plan will be part of the same creases and an adjustment in the dif- Walter Cybulski, Recording Sec. Joseph i: repre Amborski, Miss Pisher, 
rust arrangement as the other plants ferential existing between rates in north- we lai 

Lloyd, d benefits will be identical. This aC- ern Quaker plants and the lower-paid ; a. 

Ww. E pomplishment follows two months of dis- jemphis, Tenn. Quaker workers. 


ssions between the union negotiating 
ommittee and Isaly management. 

In Findlay, O. the Local 379 plan to 
ducate the public to patronize union 
nilkmen was approved by the area CIO 
ouncil, and plans are to hand out leaf- 
pts at all ClO-organized plants in the 
ity of Findlay and Hancock County. 
osters urging CIO members to buy their 
hilk from Local 379 milkmen are also 





The seven locals belonging to the Joint 
Council, operate under the leadership of 
RWDSU Quaker locals, including Local 
125, St. Joseph, Mo., of which Walsh is 
business agent; Local 110, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; Local 19, Memphis, Tenn.; and Lo- 
cal 115, Depew, N.Y. Other locals in 
the Council include Brewery Workers 
Local 268, Akron, O.; Auto Workers Lo- 
cal 781, Rockford, Ill., and Machinists’ 


vive ping put on shop bulletin boards. Local 101, Oregon, Il. 

adian . The locals, which represent 2,400 

rronte Ike Name Arbitrator, Quaker employees, began preparations for 
¥ a possible strike at the Council meeting 

wee euther Urges Kohler Co. in October. Walsh said a strike would 

ips of DETROIT—United Auto Workers Pres- result in a shutdown of 90% of the com-~- 

neress We nt Walter P. Reuther, in a New Year’s pany’s production. 

ciated e to Herbert V. Kohler, president of r 

“Con- [f° Strike-bound Sheboygan plumbing Depew Officers Elected 


e the 


abate ESF 


fs 


m, has proposed that an arbitrator, 
lected by President Eisenhower, be em- 
oyed to settle the 21-month dispute. 
“Kohler workers are willing to submit 
heir case to arbitration because they 
flieve that any fairminded, impartial 
bitrator would see the justice of their 
aims,” Reuther said. The Kohler strike 
8S continued as long as it has because 

management’s unwillingness to pro- 
de its employees with economic bene- 
S and working conditions which ap- 
Bach the level of economic benefits 
hd working conditions agreed to by the 
Mpany’s competitors, Reuther declared. 


22, 1956 


Officer elections in Local 115, the union 
of Quaker Oats employees in Depew, 
N.Y., resulted in the naming of Leo 
Wagner to the top post of President. 
The balloting was held as the local made 
preparations for contract talks with the 
company, and the workers elected a nego- 
tiating committee as well. 

Int'l Rep. Tom Evans reported that 
the workers’ demands, which have al- 
ready been put before the company, in- 
clude a general increase of 39 cents an 
hour and adjustments in four job classi- 
fications. The contract is being reopened 
for wage discussions only, in common 


BACK PAY AWARD totaling $3,564 went to these four former employees of Nat’l Video 
Corp. in Chicago, whe were fired two years ago for participating in Local 194 organ- 
izing drive at shop. Clarence Dixon, Salvatore Ramirez, Francisco Rivera and Ruben 
Mejia won big back pay checks they are holding in NLRB unfair labor practice case 


presented by Regional Dir. Al 


Evanoff. Drive is expected to begin again at plant, 
Evanoff says. - 


7 @. 








The South 








No More ‘Dog's Life’ for These Workers 





27 Organize in Dog Food Plant 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—All 27 employees of the Hi-Life Packing Co. have signed up in Local 19 in an organizing 
campaign that took just one week, Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. He said it appeared that the company 
would agree to an election and that it would be held soon, 


The plant; which packs dog food, first 
came to the local’s attention last month, 
when a former Local 19 member who had 
gone to work there brought a group of 
the workers up to union headquarters. 
Knowing what it was like to work in a 
union shop, the former Local 19 member 
had told the unorganized workers what 
they were missing. Some added discus- 
sion with Regional Dir. Bush and Org- 
anizer Roy Caldwell convinced the group 
and they joined on the spot. 


New Members Paying Dues 


A week later the whole plant had signed 
up, and early this month a petition for 
election was filed with the NLRB. Bush 
said the shop has taken even firmer 
steps than simply putting their names 
down for the union. They have all paid 
the initiation fee as well. As they await 
the election the workers are meeting to 
work up contract demands. A shop com- 
mittee has been elected, which includes 
James Wilburn, Jessie Kerr, Willie John- 
son, Willie Lamar, William Swain and 
Allen Skinner. The company also oper- 
ates plants in Chicago and Jersey City, 
NJ. 

Elsewhere in the local contracts 
were renewed with two firms—Fed- 
eral Compress and the Pillsbury Mills 
warehouse. At Federal, the largest cot- 
ton warehouse in the country, the 150 
workers won a one-year contract with 
wage increases ranging from 9% to 

22 cents an hour. The increases mean 
the bulk of the workers will receive 
$1.05 an hour, with the overall range 
going from $1 to $1.06. Previously, 
rates were 78 cents an hour to start in 
the lowest classification, going up to 
96% cents an hour as top starting rate. 

The negotiators for the union were led 
by Organizer Caldwell and included Lo- 
cal 19 Vice-Pres. Earl Fisher and stewards 
James Turner, Earl Lane, Leroy Boyd, 
Ernest Myers and William Woods. The 
workers unanimously ratified the set- 
tlement. 


Win 9c at Pillsbury 

At the Pillsbury warehouse, which is 
@ distribution center for the company’s 
products, the employees settled on a new 
contract with total increases of 9 cents 
an hour, 5 cents of which is effective 
Dec. 11, 1955, with balance to be paid 
June 11, 1956. Other gains were the dues 
¢heck-off for the first time, an improved 
grievance procedure which provides for 
arbitration, and improved seniority and 
vacation provisions. Plant minimums 
were raised from $1.18 to $1.27 en hour. 


The contract is to run three years with 
Wage reopeners each year, and the union 
has the right to cancel the pact at its 
discretion. Bush led the negotiating com- 
mittee, which included Local 19 Organ- 
izers Lee Lashley and Roy Caldwell and 
Steward James Holliday. 








ROUTEMEN’S REPRESENTATIVES in negotiations with Hardin’s Bakery, Tusca- 

loosa, Ala., were elected last month, following vote by route salesmen to join RWDSU. 

In front row are Jack Watts and Bailey Reid; standing are, 1. to r., Joe Reid, John 
Stallings, Cecil Wilkins and Pres. Olan Waldrop of Local 405. 





Bakery Routemen in Tuscaloosa 


Vote RWDSU, Open Negotiations 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—The route salesmen at Hardin’s Bakery are in the 
midst of negotiations for their first RWDSU contract. They chose Local 405 
as their union in an election last month, Region Dir. Frank Parker reported. 


The 25 salesmen join the plant em- 
ployees at Hardin’s in Local 405, which 
has represented the production and main- 


Miss. Plant Raises Rates 
To Meet New $1 Minimum 


CORINTH, Miss. — Anticipating the 
new minimum wage of $1 an hour which 
becomes effective throughout the nation 
on March 1, the workers at Federal 
Compress, members of Local 102, won a 
new contract last month which boosted 
wages by 184 to 22% cents an hour, 
Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. 

Rates under the previous contract went 
from 77% cents to 874% cents an hour. 
The new scales start at $1 and go to 
$1.05 an hour. In season the cotton ware- 
house employs about 30 workers. 

The negotiating committee consisted 
of ‘102’ Pres. Homer Carter and Audia 
Johnson, assisted by Bush. 








tenance employees for several years. 
Hardin’s is now 100% an RWDSU shop. 

The negotiating committee consists of 
Local 405 Pres. Olan Waldrop, Joe Reid, 
John Stallings and Cecil Wilkins, with 


alternates Jack Watts and Bailey Reid. two additional paid holidays. 





Fired Worker Wins 
Job, Back Pay 
By NLRB Order 








—— 


CHARLESTON, 8.C.— The organizing 
campaign of Local 15 at the Claussen 
Baking Co. got a major boost late last 
month when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board's regional office upheld the 
union’s charges of unfair labor practices. 
The Board also called for the reinstate- 
ment of one of three employees dis- 
charged for their activity in building the 
union in the plant, Int'l Rep. Irving Le- 
bold reported. 


The Board’s order, which includes a 
requirement that the company post the 
document in a prominent place in the 
plant, calls on the firm to stop discour- 
aging membership in Local 15 among 
its employees; to stop questioning their 
employees about their union activities; 
and to stop interfering with the workers’ 
right to form a union of their choice. 


The fired employee, Dudley Walters, 
is to be reinstated with full back pay 
for the time lost. 


Meanwhile, the boycott of the com- 
pany’s products by union members and 
other union-minded people continues 
to be effective. Lebold said that re- 
sponse on the part of the public was 
“terrific,” and promises to keep going 
strong. 











Wage Increases Won 
In Houston, Texas 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Local 75 last month 
completed a contract campaign involving 
most of its 300 members in the cotton 
compresses and the Pritchard Rice mill, 
with wage increases achieved in all cases, 
Pres. R.H. Smith reported. 
In the cotton compress plants, in ad- 
dition to increases of three cents an 
hour during 1955, the workers won 
wage boosts of another three cents an 
hour for this year, effective March 30. 
At Pritchard Rice, 35 members wo 
increases of 24 cents an hour, bringin 
their rates to just that much more tha 
any other rice mill workers in this city, 
according to Pres. Smith. The wage b 
is retroactive for 35 days. Also won we 



















Grievance Won at Virginia Leafhouse 


SOUTH BOSTON, Va.—Local 10, the 
union of tobacco leafhouse workers in 
this area, settled a major grievance when 
one of the workers in the Export plant 
was reinstated without loss of seniority 
after having been laid off since October 
1954. Several meetings with the company 
failed to make any headway until a 
determined committee, led by Sec.Treas. 
Annie L. Streeter, met with manage- 
ment. The company also agreed to cor- 
rect several other grievance situations. 






Among these was agreement to keep 
washrooms clean, and to get relief work: 
ers to take over a job when an employ 
has to attend to personal needs duri 
the day. 

In other developments, reorganizati 
of the employees in the widespread plan! 
of the local, whose headquarters is 
Rocky Mount, N.C., have added a num 
ber of new members to the local. T 
plant chairmen were given special cr 
for this accomplishment. 




















Charleston, So. Car. Local Achieves 55 Goal: 1,000 Members 





ELIZABETH PORTER 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—Local 15A, the union 
of American Tobacco workers at the com- 
pany’s Roi-Tan cigar plant here, has reached 
its 1955 goal of signing up 1,000 members in 
the 1,200-worker plant, local Pres. Elizabeth 
Porter announced. 


In a year-end wrap-up of the local’s progress, 
Miss Porter said, “We feel that this is a tremendous 
step forward in strengthening the local’s ability to 
deal with this big company. With the additional 
strength of the AFL and CIO joined together, we 
have good hopes of signing up the remainder of 


” the plant and getting a union shop.” 


She pointed out that this would have to be ac- 
complished by painstaking efforts to sign up each 
and every employee through personal contacts, 
adding: “We have to establish a union shop this 
way because of the state’s ‘right-to-work’ law, 
which actually discourages the union shop.” 

Plans for branching out in local activities, in- 
cluding some organizing of unorganized workers, 


have gotten under way in the past few months 
with the addition of Pres. Porter and Financial 
Sec. Marie Hodges to the full time paid staff of 
the local. This has permitted Int’l Rep. Irving Le- 
bold. who works with Local 15A as well as several 
other locals in nearby cities, to spend more time 
afield and in organizing activity in Charleston it- 
self. 


That this move has paid off is shown by the suc- 
cessful. campaign at the American Baking Co. in 
Charlotte, N.C., where Local 28 is now in negotia- 
tions for a first contract after having won an 
NLRB election. Progress is also being made at the 
Claussen Baking Co., South Carolina’s largest, lo- 
cated here in Charleston. 


In Local 15A itself, meanwhile, Pres. Porter said 
the union store, called Consumer Service, has been 
enlarged to carry more items, and the members are 
taking greater advantage than ever before of the 


service. In social affairs, too, the local has expanded — 


its efforts and in one event, the annual Christmas 
party, had the biggest tarmout ever. 
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RWDSU Presses Coverage Issue as Congress Opens 


“We must also carry forward the job of improving 
the wage-hour law. Last year I requested the Congress 
to broaden the coverage of the minimum wage. I repeat 
that recommendation and I pledge the full resources of 
the Executive Branch to assist the Congress in finding 
ways to attain this goal.” 


—President Eisenhower’s “State of the Union” 
message to Congress, Jan. 5, 1956 


With those words, the President of the United States placed squarely 
before the final session of the 84th Congress the issue of extending cover- 
age under the federal minimum wage law to workers not now covered. 
Pres. Eisenhower’s recommendation is welcome news to 160,000 members 
of the RWDSU, and to millions of unorganized workers who have for so 
long been denied the protection of federal wage laws. 

However—there’s a long, long distance to go before a Presidential 

recommendation becomes law, if indeed it ever does. Nor does the Presi- 
dent’s statement give us the answer to a key question: how much exten- 
sion of coverage does the Administration favor? How many of the 20 
million workers not now covered by the law should be brought under its 
protection? Here are some highlights of the minimum wage picture as it 
now shapes up: 
@ At last year’s Senate committee hearings on the minimum wage, 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell did propose a form of extended cover- 
age, which would bring under the law any retail chain with stores in more 
than one state, without regard to its size or volume of business, 

But, as RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg pointed out in his statement to 
the Senate committee, this recommendation was unfair and unworkable, 
since it would mean that a firm with two small stores located in different 
states would be covered, but a giant department store or chain with 
stores in only one state would not be covered. Furthermore, loopholes 
could easily be found to “separate” units of the big interstate chains. 

On the last day of the committee hearings, Secretary Mitchell reneged 
on his very limited recommendation. As a result, the Senate had before 
it no Administration proposal whatsoever on the subject of coverage, and 
the matter was deferred until the 1956 session. But it’s still not certain 
that Mitchell will revive his 1955 recommendation. 

@ The employers have made their position clear. They’re opposed to 
extending coverage “in whole or in part.” Philip Talbott, president of the 
influential National Retail Dry Goods Association, which represents the 
big department stores and other major retailers, told the press Jan. 6 that 
his organization “is both surprised and seriously concerned over the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation.” He added that NRDGA members are being 
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alerted to oppose extension “and to insist upon the preservati 
retail exemptions provided by Congress.” Pp on of the 


A week later, the NRDGA’s annual convention went on record against 
federal coverage, saying: “We are convinced that the need for establish- 
ment of minimum wages for localized business such as retailing is prop- 
erly a matter for state and local determination.” The NRDGA did not 
bother to point out that it has consistently opposed state as well as 
federal minimum wage laws. 


@ What are the chances for winning extended coverage? Labor 
leaders and independent observers agree that it’s going to be a tough and 
bitter fight to win really substantial improvement such as would have 
been provided under last year’s Lehman Bill. Sen. Lehman's proposal 
would have removed exemptions granted by Congress in 1949 covering 
2,500,000 workers, and would extend coverage to 4,000,000 additional re- 
tail employees. Any firm with more than four stores, or which does an 
annual business of more than $500,000, would be covered, according to the 
Lehman Bill; this limitation would exclude the truly small local stores, 
while embracing the giant variety store chains, department stores and 
other big retail firms. 


Most, if not all, of the 7,500 stores that make up the NRDGA fall into 
the category of big business, and they would undoubtedly be covered by 
federal law if a law similar to the Lehman Bill were to be passed. There 
are thousands of other firms, and many other trade associations, that 
will be joining NRDGA in lobbying against extension of coverage. The 
Chamber of Commerce has already sent bulletins to its members in the 
distributive and service fields instructing them on how to convince their 
senators and congressmen to vote against extension. 


It will be no easy task to combat and overcome this tremendous 
lobbying strength. But it can be done, observers believe. They point to 
the successful labor campaign last year, which succeeded in winning the 
$1 minimum over the opposition of industry and the GOP Administration 
itself. The key to that victory was that labor mobilized for it. 


This year, with a Presidential election in the offing and both parties 
bidding for labor support, a determined effort by the RWDSU—with the 
backing of the great, newly-united labor movement—can put across ex- 
tension of coverage. 

It will be a struggle that will take every bit of energy and know-how 
that RWDSUers possess, union officers have pointed out. But if it is won 
—as it can be and must be—the rewards will be great, for not only will 
millions of. retail employees win direct benefits as a result of the new 
floor under their wages, but the impetus of a successful legislative fight 
will greatly strengthen the RWDSU in its efforts to organize the un- 
organized retail employees of this country. : 


9 @ 














What Labor Expects From 





The 84th Congress began its final session this month. With one eye on 
the business at hand and the other cocked at the elections next November, 
Senators and Representatives of both parties are concerned with making 
the best possible impression on the largest possible number of voters. With 
16 million of those voters enrolled in a united labor federation, members 
of Congress are expected to be more receptive than ever before to labor views 
on legislation. Here is a rundown on the status of legislation in which labor 
is especially interested, as prepared by the staff of the AFL-CIO News: 


Taft-Hartley 


The Eisenhower recommendations, according to Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, will not go beyond the inadequate amendments 
proposed previously. There is to be no recommendation for repeal 
of Sec. 14(b) which specifically authorizes state so-called “right to 
work” laws. 


Minimum Wage 


Mitchell says the Administration still wants “broader coverage” 
of workers now unprotected, but declined in advance to say whether 
he would personally propose new groups to be covered or simply ask 
Congress to “study the advisability” of protecting more groups. 





RYH IIHS 


President Eisenhower asked for $250 million a year in federal 
grants for school construction—a jump from Ike’s $67 million a year 
turned down as inadequate by both Houses last year. However, this 
is tied to a requirement for matching state aid in comparable 
amounts. 


Taxes 


A bill to slash income taxes by $20 per person was passed by the 
House in 1955 but killed in the Senate and must be passed again this 
year to become effective. Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga.) advocates 
@ proposal, with similar effects, to raise personal income tax exemp- 
tions from $600 to $700. 


The Administration, suddenly recognizing new demands for de- 
fense, foreign aid and welfare spending, wants to fend off immediate 
tax cuts. 


The AFL-CIO convention placed emphasis on reducing the rates 
of taxes on lowest-income families and repealing the “loopholes” by 
which corporation stockholders, oil, gas and mineral producers and 
other favored groups get special exemptions. 


Social Security 





A House-passed bill would make a major policy departure by 
granting pensions to disabled workers. It would also blanket in 
groups still uncovered by the pension laws and reduce the age at 
which women workers and widows would be eligible for pensions. 


The Administration has declined to endorse the “disabled 
worker” provision, but the Senate Finance Committee 1s expected 
to approve the essentials of the House bill. 




















Hotising 


The Administration has finally set its mind on 35,000 
; new public 
housing units a year—15,000 up from what Eisenhower said A 1953 
ums a en _— There is no sign that the full program 
‘ nits a year, advocated by the late Sen. 
will be pushed by the GOP. , i csicmiaaaaiions 


lmmigration 


The Administration has never previously 
given specific r ” 
mendations for revision of the McCarran-Walter Semievation. Act 
although both Candidate Eisenhower and former Gov. Stevenson, 
his possible Democratic opponent, denounced the law. : 


Stevenson and Sen. Johnson recommended a direc 
the “national origins” quota system. — 





Civil Rights 


Without amendment of the Senate rules, no anti-1 
5 -lynching or 
federal Fair Employment Practices Act can be run through over ine 
anticipated Southern filibusters. Johnson, a Texan, has little interest 
in scheduling measures sure to provoke an intra-party fight. 


Foreign Aid 


After cutting down appropriations in the past, the Administra- 
tion wants a whopping increase in authorizations to $4.9 billion. 
Bipartisan opposition to foreign aid has by now arisen, and the 
Administration will have to fight to get the program through. 


Other Issues 


Labor is also vitally concerned by these proposals: federal stand- 
ards on unemployment compensation, requiring states to live up to 
certain minimums; aid to depressed areas, to provide a loan fund 
for public works and other measures to improve conditions in areas 
hit by substantial unemployment; public power legislation, including 
a federal dam in Hells Canyon and financing for TVA; natural gas 
price regulation; a tax-financed highway construction program; and 
an equitable farm price support program. 
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letters to the editor: 





Urges Members Write to Congress 


To The Editor: 
I recently wrote to Senator Russell Long about 
his proposal to increase minimum social security 
Dear payments, Here is his reply: 


Senabor: Dear Mrs, Hollingsworth: 


I very much appreciate your recent commu- 
Yurpulll Le nication in support of my proposal to increase 
SS 










the minimum social security payments to at 
least $55 per month, 

Frankly, I think the minimum should be 
$75, but I do not think there is much possibility 
at the present time of getting more than $55. 
I shall, therefore, strive for $55 this session, 
with the hope of raising it to $75 at a later date. 

In view of your interest in this matter, you may wish to communicate your views 
te your own Senators and Representative, and to suggest to others who are interested 
that they do likewise. 


With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Russell Long, 
U.S. Senator. 


I think it would do a lot of good if other members of the RWDSU would write 
to their Senators and Representatives as Senator Long suggested, and in that way 
help the bill along. 








EMMA HOLLINGSWORTH 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Opposes N.Y.C. Water Fluoridation 


To The Editor: 


On December 13th the New York Times print- 
ed a news item, headlined “Tooth Decay Cut in 
Newburgh Test.” The news article continued 
with “A ten-year study in Newburgh and Kings- 
ton, N.Y. has provided ‘irrefutable evidence’ 
that fluoridation of drinking water is safe and 
effective, State Health Commissioner Herman E. 
Hilleboe declared last night.” 


Mayor Wagner recently received a report from 
the N.Y.C. Health Department which recom- 
mended fluoridating the drinking water of New 
York City. There seems to be a high-powered 
campaign supported by certain medical, dental 
. and chemical industry groups to get New York 
City’s water fluoridated. 


Since the health of some 70,000 RWDSU members and their families is in- 
volved, we must ask some questions. Isn’t it true that sodium fluoride, the actual 
chemical used for this purpose, is a deadly cumulative poison? That such a poison 
is removed from the body with difficulty and can ultimately cause injury? Why do 
geome medical and dental authorities disagree completely with the pro-fluoride group 
as to the harmful effects of fluoridation—some stating that children would become 
more susceptible to the most dread diseases? 

Furthermore, this writer has seen published reports that a Dr. John A. Forst, 
Chief of the Bureau of Health Service of the New York State Education Department, 
wrote a letter dated October 26, 1954, directly contradicting the results just released 


by State Commissioner of Health Hilleboe. His figures reveal a 50 percent higher . 


number of cases of dental defects among children of the fluoridated city of Newburgh 
than in the non-fluoridated city of Kingston! 


Our union should certainly demand a thorough airing of this matter before we 
allow our families, our neighbors, and ourselves to be imposed upon and perhaps 


endangered. ° 
HARRY RHEIN 


New York City 


Liked "Record Immigration Article 


I wish to congratulate the editorial staff of 
The Record on the manner in which general 
P news items are being published. In particular, I 
ee wish to compliment the staff of The Record on 
’ the remarkable job that is being done on eco- 

nomic, legislative and political issues. 


To cite only one of such articles of particular 
interest to myself, was the article on “Why 
America Needs a Decent Immigration Law.” It 
is my opinion that a similar job should be done 


| on Canadian issues of this character. 


While I am not fully conversant with the Can- 
adian Immigration Act, I do know that amend- 
ments adopted to this law by our Federal Gov- 
ernment in recent years, contain provisions 
which to a degree, have the effect of the McCarran-Walter Act in the U.S.A. 


Citing other examples which should be analyzed for our membership, is the new 
Criminal Code, effective as of April 1, 1955. This national law contains, in my opin- 
ion, many reactionary provisions in respect to strikes, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of association, etc. 

Just the other day, in the City of Regina, a vicious attack was made by one of 
the Liberal members of the Saskatchewan Legislature on civil liberties which should 
be properly exposed to trade union people, with some emphasis placed on the fact 
that today in Canada, we do not have a national Bill of Rights. 

Matters like the lack of Canadian policy on grain marketing should, in my opin- 
fon, also be brought to the attention of our members since the lack of grain sales pol- 
icy in Canada has serious effects on our national economy, especially in the grain 
producing provinces like Saskatchewan. 

I am wondering whether anything could be done by you to bring to the attention 
and expose to the membership such issues as I have outlined. I would be personally 
prepared to gather some material on questions of this nature. 


W. E. SMISHEK, 
International Representative, RWDSU 
Regina, Sask, 
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Ohio 

Labor 
Martyr 
Came from 
RWDSU 





TROY FADLOCK 
Dies on Westinghouse Picket Line 


Sa first labor martyr of 1956 was a Westinghouse strik | 
er, a 

former rank-and-file leader of the RWDSU. On the third day 

of the New Year, 34-year-old Troy Tadlock was on the picket line 

at the Westinghouse plant in Columbus, Ohio. A mass demon- 

es — a called by his union, Local 746 of the Interna- 

onal Union of Electrical Workers, and the polic 
“arte mas ae police were doing their 


A oo — gee gig their clubs at the strikers, Troy tried to 
e pictures w a camera he was carrying. Then he 
struck down and trampled. “— tee 


The coroner’s verdict was that he died of a heart attack. It 
made no mention of the beating that Troy had undergone. But 
Troy’s fellow strikers had their own verdict: “He lost his life on 
the picket line in the performance of his duty.” 


All his adult life, Troy had been a good union man. During 
World War II, he was in the merchant marine, and a member of 
the National Maritime Union, CIO.. After the war he came to 
Columbus and went to work for the City Ice and Fuel Co. He be- 
came a member of RWDSU Local 379 and served as a shop steward, 
a grievance committee member, and a member of the negotiating 
committee. For three successive years, he was elected to the post 
of recording secretary of Local 379. 


When Troy decided to go to work for Westinghouse, his fellow 
members in Local 379 were sorry to see him go. But they knew 
that Troy would be just as active in the IUE as he had been in 
the RWDSU. 


The test came more than three months ago when Westing- 
house workers went out on strike. Troy never missed his turn 
on the picket line, and he, like other active union members, helped 
to keep up his fellow strikers’ morale and bolstered their certainty 
of eventual victory. 


In his quiet way, Troy made many friends. One thousand of 
them jammed the Central High School auditorium in Columbus 
to pay a last tribute to him at a memorial service on Jan. 8. Among 
them were many of his friends in Local 379, as well as hundreds 
of fellow strikers. There was his six-year-old son, Marcus, and his 
widow, who is expecting another child in April. There were leaders 
of the city and State CIO councils, and Troy’s minister, the Rev. 
Leonard Rist. All of them agreed that Troy had died in the line 
of duty, and Rev. Rist pointed out that Troy’s participation in the 
strike, even though it led to his death, had been a necessary part 
of his task of providing for his family. 


These friends of Troy Tadlock won’t forget him. One of the 
things they’re doing to keep his memory alive is the establishment 
of a memorial fund to aid his widow and son. At the Ohio CIO 
convention, held Jan. 5 to 7, the fund was begun with initial con- 
tributions of more than $1,200. The Columbus CIO Council is ask- 
ing all locals to add to the fund. 

And the Westinghouse strikers, who aren’t in any position to 
contribute financially, will pay their respects to Troy’s memory 
by sticking to their guns until the company comes to terms and 
the strike is won. 
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would-be RWDSU _ Union 
Queens! Final date for entries 
is Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14th. 
Immediately after that, the 


will be narrowed down to five 
finalists, and every RWDSU 
member will get a chance to 
vote for his or her favorite. 


There'll be prizes galore for 
the Union Queen and her run- 
ners-up, so send in your entry 
now. Send photo, preferably in 
bathing suit, together with fol- 
lowing information: name, 
home address, your local num- 
ber, where employed, age, 
height, weight, and measure- 
ments of bust, waist and hips. 
Send your entry to The Re- 
cord’s Beauty Contest, 132 W. 
43 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





AMELIA BLANCO of District 65 is 20 years old, a 

dark-eyed brunette. She works at Magna Products 

in Brooklyn, is 5’2”, weighs 126, and measures 
35-24-37 in the usual order. 


More ‘Union Queen’ Entries 














PATT LOUISE COBB of Local 
291, Chicago, works in Lane Bry- 
ant’s Tall Girls’ Shop, is well 
equipped to model clothes there. 
She's 5’ 1144” tall, weighs 160, has 
blue eyes and light brown hair, 
and measures 40-2814-39. She’s 24. 


JUANITA WILEMAN of Local 
$15, Battle Creek, Mich., is an- 
other well-stacked packer in 
Weston Biscuit’s stacker dept. She 
has blue eyes, brown hair, is 29, 
weighs 125, is 54%” tall, and 
measures 35-25-37. 


Time’s running out for you 


many beautiful contestants 
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I'LL CRY TOMORROW—xkxkx* 


The real life story of stage and screen star Lillian Roth, 
who fell from fame and fortune into an abyss of alcoholism, 
is portrayed in reel life by Susan Hayward. This picture has the 
impact most biographies lack. It is honestly revealing. 


The picture begins when Lillian is a little girl being el- 
bowed up the ladder of success in show 
dusiness by her domineering mother, ex- 
pertly played by Jo Van Fleet. She soon 
becomes a_child star and a star problem to 
her co-workers. Lillian takes her first drink 
after her childhood sweetheart dies. She 
continues with her career and finds herself 
drinking more and more. One morning, aft- 
er being drunk all weekend, she wakes up 
in a hotel room to find herself married to 
a soldier (Don Taylor). Together, they both 
drink themselves thru a year-long marriage 
which ends in divorce. Lillian then meets Susan Hayward 
up with her second husband (Richard Conte) who turns out 
to be a brute and is interested in her only for her money. Need- 
less to say, this marriage also ends in divorce. She finally en- 
counters a compassionate member of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
Burt McGuire (Eddie Albert), who helps her back to health 
and a career come-back. 


It’s not a very pretty plot and director Daniel Mann pulls 
no punches in putting it across. Miss Hayward’s performance 
is genuinely moving and her rendition of the many songs which 
Miss Roth made famous is surprisingly accomplished. All per- 
formances are equally strong, making I’ll Cry Tomorrow the 
very realistic picture it is. —ROSEMARIE DaSILVA 


THE LIEUTENANT WORE SKIRTS—xx 


THE LIEUTENANT WORE SKIRTS was described in ad- 
vance advertising as the “laugh riot of the year”. This can 
only be true because the year is so young and no other com- 
edies have been released as yet. A lavish production, in Cinema- 
scope and color, it is good for half a dozen slight chuckles and 
one or two peals of laughter, mainly due to the antics of droll 
Tom Ewell. 

Katy Whitcomb (Sheree North) secretly 
re-enlists in the Air Force when her husband 
Greg (Tom Ewell) receives a call from the 
Air Force Reserve to report for a physical 
exam. She hopes to be assigned to duty 
wherever he is to be stationed. Alas, Katy 
is assigned to a base in Hawaii while Greg 
is rejected because of a bad knee. Greg fol- 
lows Katy to Hawaii and by fair means and 
foul tries to get her released from the WAFS, 
“my even stooping so low as to pretend that Katy 
Sheree North ‘5 mentally unbalanced. His schemes back- 

fire and instead of separating his wife from 
the WAFS, he finds Katy is going to divorce him. Nature steps 
in on the side of our hero, who up till now has been waging a 
single-handed campaign to get Katy back into civilian life. 
Katy is discharged because of her pregnancy, the pair are re- 
united and return to Beverly Hills to live happily ever after 
with their offspring. 

Sheree North is known for a definite style of dancing. She 
performs, in her expert fashion, a take-off of a Polynesian 
strip teaser, her only dance number in the film. Rita Moreno 
appears in her first role.as an American. Up to this point she 
has portrayed barefoot native-type girls. In this part she puts 
shoes on but not much else. Les Tremayne, as the literary agent, 
helps matters get complicated, but isn’t much help in resolving 
them. 





—MILLIE TILLER 
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HE American people spend 300 million doi- 

lar a year on vitamin-mineral mixtures. 

These include capsules, tablets, elixirs, 
syrups, drops. Among the most popular of these 
mixtures are Nutrilite, One-A-Day, Vi-Synerol, 
etc. 


It is no exaggeration to state that most of the 
money spent on this stuff is completely wasted. 
America is the best fed nation in the world. Our 
food supply is grown, processed and transported 
under conditions that insure our population an 
abundance of food of excellent quality. The only 
problem is to have the money to buy it, and at 
the present time most Americans can afford to 
buy wholesome food regularly. 


America’s food is rich in all known vitamins 
and minerals, with the exception of vitamin D, 
the so-called anti-rickets vitamin which can be 
gotten from sunlight and fish-liver oils. All the 
other vitamins—vitamin A, the 14 different B 
vitamins, vitamin C, vitamin E, vitamin K—and 
all the minerals such as calcium, phosphorus, 
iron, manganese, etc., can be found in a wide 
variety of American foods available in groceries, 
butcher shops, vegetable and fruit stores. 


Most Americans don’t need extra vitamins 
and minerals or special fad foods. They do need 
accurate information on how to choose the right 
foods and how to prepare them. All leading 
nutrition authorities emphasize that essential 
vitamins and minerals as well as proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and fats can be obtained in abundance 
from a well balanced diet. 


Such a diet means from four to six ounces of 
orange juice or grapefruit juice, or six to eight 
ounces of tomato juice a day. This will provide 
from 50 to 100 milligrams of vitamin C daily. 
A green and yellow vegetable (greens, carrots, 
broccoli, spinach, etc.) daily will provide plenty 
of vitamin A or provitamin A (carotene). Butter 
or margarine will also provide vitamin A. Two 
to four glasses of milk will provide proteins, lots 
of B vitamins, some vitamin A and plenty of 
calcium, phosphorus and other minerals. 


If a reducing diet is required, the cream can 
be removed from the milk or powdered or skim- 
med milk can be used. An average serving of 
meat, fish or fowl, once or twice a day will provide 
plenty of proteins as well as all the B vitamins 
including B12, iron and other minerals. If extra 
B vitamins and minerals are desired, then heart, 
liver or kidney can be eaten once a week or so. 
Most brands of bread and cereal are now forti- 
fied with extra iron and at least three of the 
B vitamins. Eggs are rich in proteins, vitamin A 
and iron. Children should have atleast 8 eggs 
weekly and adults who are not overweight should 
have 4 to 6 a week. 


Vitamin D Easily Obtained 


All infants and children up to the age of 15 
and all pregnant and nursing women need 
vitamin D, from 400 to 800 units a day, to prevent 
rickets and bone disturbance. Adults also proba- 
bly need extra Vitamin D, but they can get all 
they need of this vitamin from occasional ex- 
posure to sunlight during the summer months, 
It is not necessary to get a deep tan or to use 
an artificial ultraviolet lamp during the winter 
in order to get enough vitamin D. Children, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers can get 
the required amounts of Vitamin D from bottled 
milk fortified with vitamin D or from special 
vitamin preparations. 


The cheapest vitamin D preparation is Syn- 
thetic Oleovitamin D—U.S.P. Five drops of this 
liquid contains about 1000 units of vitamin D, 
enough for a daily requirement. For those who 
prefer a tablet or capsule, the cheapest is Con- 
centrated Oleovitamin A & D, U.S.P. This capsule 
contains 5000 units of vitamin A, in addition to 
1000 units of vitamin D. The normal child and 
all mothers and all adults can get all othet 
vitamins and minerals from a well-balanced 
diet. 


Vitamin advertisements and many diet fad- 





(This article was prepared in consultation with 
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dists insist that people are eating foods deprived 
of their natural and healthful content of vita- 
mins and minerals because of the use of syn- 
thethic chemical fertilizers in growing the food, 
prolonged storage of food in warehouses, im- 
proper cooking of foods in the home, loss of vita- 
mins and minerals in water used in cooking, etc. 
It is possible and, in fact, quite probable that 
some vitamins and minerals are lost by certain 
growing, storage, processing and cooking 
methods, but the amount lost is negligible as far 
as the normal individual is concerned. 


Littie Lost in Processing 


If a well-balanced diet is consumed regularly, 
there will be plenty of extra vitamins and min- 
erals taken in with the food despite minor losses 
in vitamins and minerals during storage, proc- 
essing and cooking. As a matter of fact, the 
modern canning and freezing of foods assures 
a higher content of vitamins and minerals than 
if the food is grown in one’s own back yard with 
so-called “natural” fertilizers such as horse 
manure, etc. 


Taking extra vitamins in the form of Nutrilite, 
One-A-Day or any other popular vitamin prod- 
uct will not improve health, prolong life, im- 
prove the complexion, prevent colds, increase 
resistance to infectious disease, improve stami- 
na, cure nervousness or do any of the hundreds 
of things promised by advertisements, diet fad- 


dists, “nutrition and advertising 


publicists. 


Many people not only have been persuaded to 
take daily doses of extra vitamins and minerals, 
but are also very anxious about eating only 
“natural” foods, They will prefer their meat as 
raw as possible, their milk unpasteurized, their 
bread must be baked at home from whole wheat 
flour, their eggs must be eaten as soon as they 
are laid by the chicken and the vegetables must 
be grown in earth fertilized by natural manure. 
In addition to this practice they will also supple- 
ment their bread, their cereals, their soups and 
their meats with wheat germ or bran or whole 
grain cereals. The fad for natural foods repre- 
sents an attempt to get better memtal and 
physical health by “going back to nature.” The 
assumption that eating specially prepared, or 
carefully selected “natural” foods can solve 
personal, psychological and social problems or 
relieve tensions, conflicts and frustrations of 
our society is a vain and hopeless belief. 


Eating food grown with natural manure or 
consuming “concentrated extracts of specially 
grown alfalfa, water cress and parsley combined 
with selected yeast” as in Nutrilite and other 
special dietary supplements will not improve 
health, prevent colds, improve resistance to in- 
fection, prolong youth, delay old age, increase 
pep or do any of the other things claimed by 
vitamin enthusiasts, 


The fact that many of these special food 
supplements, such as Nutrilite, emphasize the 
presence of alfalfa, water cress and parsley 
indicates how easily people are persuaded to 
find magic in out-of-the-way, strange and re- 
latively useless foods. A glance at any modern 
textbook of nutrition will convince anyone that 
there is nothing remarkable nutritionally in 
alfalfa, water cress and parsley. Whatever these 
plant materials contain can be found in abun- 
dance in common ordinary vegetables, meat, 
milk products and fruits. If a person is always 
tired or nervous and can’t sleep and has a poor 
appetite and tendency to upset stomach, he 
needs a good doctor and not Nutrilite or any 
other so-called “natural” food or vitamin 
product. 


experts”, 


Vitamins Can’t Do Everything 


In the United States today, chronic fatigue, 
nervousness and similar symptoms are not 
caused by vitamin-mineral deficiency. A person 
with these symptoms should consult a physician 
who often. will find that the symptoms are 
caused by a nervous condition or even by an 
organic condition which can be relieved by 
specific psychological measures or by special 
diet or drugs. Quiet talks with a doctor, changes 
in habits of living, and the intelligent use of any 
one of the numerous fine drugs available for 
treatment of common nervous disorders today 
are far more helpful than depending on magic 
vitamin-mineral preparation. The fact that 
many people are helped by Nutrilite and other 
such preparations is simply proof that enthusi- 
astic suggestion and willingness to believe often 
can remove nervous symptoms, at least tempo- 
rarily. 


It should be remembered also that no vitamin- 
mineral preparation on the market is the equal 
of good food in richness of vitamins and mine- 
rals. Many food factors present in our food 
supply have yet to be isolated or synthesized and 
placed in our vitamin mineral mixtures. If we 
eat a well-balanced diet, we are sure of getting 
not only the vitamins and minerals sold to us 
over the counter but also many nutritional 
factors that have not yet been isolated by our 
scientists. . 


Doctors do prescribe vitamin mixtures in spe- 
cial circumstances—as when there is an unusual 
or increased demand for the vitamins, or when 
there is an impairment in storage or utilization 
of vitamins by the tissues, Thus in hyperthyroid- 
ism, diabetes, certain liver diseases and in severe 
chronic gastrointestinal disorders, there may be 
an increased demand or need for vitamins which 
may not be met entirely by the food supply, but 
this is a matter that a doctor has to decide and 
not a vitamin enthusiast or food faddist. 
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‘Legalize’ Discounts 











By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


The action of one of the largest manufacturers, General Electric, in 
reducing list prices 10 to 30 percent on many household appliances right 
after New Year’s Day, means moderate-income families in 1956 will be able 
to buy labor-saving home equipment at lower prices. 


The cut, which trade experts believe competitive manufacturers will 
have to follow, actually is an admission that the difference between manu- 
facturing cost and retail list prices on such appliances has long been un- 
necessarily high. In effect, the unexpected reduction of list prices recognizes 
and “legalizes” the discounts at which many stores have been selling such 
appliances. It also partially corrects the unfair situation in which some 
consumers who live in large towns or know price-cutting retailers have been 
able to buy the same goods for less than others. 


This is the first time a big manufacturer has dared to disturb the long- 
sacred markups of retailers and wholesale distributors, as well as compelling 
manufacturers too to do some price-cutting. Traditionally the retailer gets 
36 to 40 percent of the list price of appliances, and the wholesale jobber an- 
other 15 to 20 percent. Thus, if a vacuum cleaner has a retail list price of 
$70, the retailer’s and jobber’s margins actually take about $38, while the 
entire manufacturing cost, even including manufacturer’s profits and ad- 
vertising expense, is only $32. Appliances aren’t expensive because they 
really cost a lot to manufacture, but because they pass through an expensive 
distribution system to get from factory to consumer. 


The company that has announced the price cuts, General Electric, 
actually has been one of the few manufacturers to take strong, continuing 
legal action to keep retailers from cutting the artifically high list prices on 
small appliances. Now it is really admitting, as a representative told this 
writer, that discount houses and other low-cost retailers have developed 
sound methods of mass-retailing appliances at reduced prices, and that 
higher-cost retailers will have to adopt similarly efficient retailing methods 
so prices can be lowered. 


Sharpest reduction has been on the G. E. canister vacuum cleaner, 
which now has a list price of $49.95 instead of $69.95. (This cleaner carried 
an artifically high price tag of $99.95 only five years ago.) Its toaster has 
been reduced from a list of $19.95 to $17.95; its highly-popular steam iron, 
from $17.95 to $14.95; its electric mixer, from $43.95 to $39.95. Other products 
on which it is reducing list prices include electric skillets, its highly-regarded 
electric blankets, coffeemakers, fan heaters and other electric housewares. 


The price cuts come right in the nick of time because the recent trend 
has been to raise tags on smaller appliances. Such electric housewares have 


gone up approximately ten percent in the past six months, and several well- 
known manufacturers were reported preparing to announce additional in- 
creases when the news of their big competitor’s price-cutting move hit them. 


To achieve the price cuts without reducing quality, the manufacturer 
who sprang this bombshell is cutting his own margin as well as that of re- 
tailers and jobbers. Retailers’ margins have been lowered from a typical 
37 percent on these goods to about 3214, and jobbers, from about 15 to 13.. 


From the public’s point of. view, the price cuts are beneficial not only 
because they will enable more people to enjoy labor-saving appliances at 
lower prices, but because they will help increase employment both in the 
manufacturing and selling ends of the appliance industry. A representative 


of the manufacturer confided to this writer that the company realized even 
while it has been fighting discounters and other low-cost retailers, that 
actually many moderate-income families would not have been able to buy 
these goods if not for such mass-volume price-reduction methods of doing 
business. The spur to employment is particularly beneficial in a year when 
many trade experts expect sales of appliances may slacken off after the 
boom buying of the past two years. 


Actually the price reductions will not stop further unofficial price cuts 
or discounts by retailers, as there is still a wide margin of profit for retailers 
and jobbers even in the new shorter markups allowed by this manufacturer. 
Since servicing of appliances is usually done by the manufacturer or jobber, 
the retailer has little other function than simply to hand the package over 
the counter. 


Television sets always have had a shorter margin of profit for the re- 
tailer than the traditional 40 percent, in fact, only 25 to 30 percent. But 
still this is enough so retailers further cut the list prices, and many often 
take only a ten or 15 percent profit on a set. Take the case of another 
popular canister cleaner, the Eureka. It costs the retailer $39, or less in 
larger quantities, and many stores have been selling it for as little as $40 
to $45 despite its list price of $69.50. Or take a new FM radio set which has 
become popular because of its reasonable price, the Granco. It costs retailers 
$23 and has a list price of only $30, only a 23 percent margin, but still many 
retailers are able to cut that price a little more. 


So prices can be cut sharply from today’s high levels, to the benefit of 
production and retail workers, of families who want new cleaners, mixers, 
steam irons and other aids, and of retailers too. The dealers may have to 
work a little harder handing over ten vacuum cleaners a day instead of be- 
ing content with making their expenses just selling five. But at least they 
now can be more certain folks will be able to buy. 





“She’s the image of her father!” your next- 
door neighbor exclaims as she bends over your 
new-born daughter. She’s right, of course—but 
only in a way. 


The baby may indeed have her father’s grey 
eyes and curly hair. She may even grow into a 
tall girl and like math as much as he does, but 
make no mistake about it, this child is different. 

So is every other child born since the world 
began. 

Little chemical substances known as genes 
gave your daughter her father’s eyes or her 
mother’s nose. They may also have given her a 
hundred other qualities father and mother never 
had. 

Combining in a limitless number of possi- 
bilities, they may give her the voice of a canary 
or of a crow. Her complexion may be fairer than 
her mother’s, or a good deal darker than her 
father’s. She may be as bright as one parent or 





Children 


Inherit? 


By SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
Editor, “Encyclopedia of 
Child Guidance” 


leeway to let him discover his interests. 


brighter than either of them. Remember that 
determining genes may come from parents, 
grandparents, even great-grandparents. 

But whatever she is depends only in part on 
heredity. At least as important is how you let 
her develop. 

Parents naturally want to make the most of 
their children’s potentials, but sometimes they 
don’t understand that because of the nature of 
the wonderful human animal, this can’t always 
be done. 

As an excellent article on this subject in “The 
Encyclopedia of Child Care and Guidance” 
makes clear, children are born with so very 
many characteristics that only some of them 
can ever be developed. 

Studies have shown that a Turkish baby, for 
example, could grow into a “typical” American. 
Brought to this country early enough, he could 
develop such traits as wit, mechanical ability, 
easy-going friendliness, and others we may 
think of as “American.” 


@ 14 


The same thing could be true in reverse—if 
an American child were raised in a Turkish 
village. 

What operates in a case of this sort is not 
so much heredity as the all important selection 
of which inherited traits to develop. 


If you love music, for example, your child 
probably will. By listening to you play an instru- 
ment, or hearing fine music on records from 
earliest childhood, his latent musical abilities 
are likely to develop. 


Similarly, if you have a way with words, your 
child, trying to imitate you, will develop his own 
latent ability to handle words. The same would 
apply to an interest you may have in acting or 
building, chemistry or doctoring. 

But don’t make the mistake of forcing your 
own preferences even though you’re anxious for 
your child to make the most of his endowment. 
Develop the practice that child guidance experts 
sometimes refer to as “watchful negligence.” 
Watch your child closely, but give him enough 





If you’d like to gain more information about 
your child’s many abilities than you may be able 
to get by observing him, you can make use of a 
good aptitude testing service. ’ 


_ Modern techniques can give Child Guidance 
Counselors a pretty good line on the potential 
abilities of even a toddler. Long before a child 
can read or write, he can take tests ti®it involve 
handling blocks, placing pegs in boards, identi- 
fying similar pictures, and other such simple 
tasks. Far from knowing or caring that they are 
being tested, most children have fun in the 
counselor’s office. 


Use the information gained from tests to 
supplement your own observations of your child’s 
natural talents. 


If he shows a natural ability that you have 
too, fine. But if he happens to prefer other na- 
tural abilities, let him develop them. 

Bear in mind that heredity makes your child 
like you—but only in a way. 
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Cavil-Cade 


By LES FINNEGAN—— 


@ IN OSLO, NORWAY, Soviet 
Communism’s world-wide propa- 
ganda that it is trade unionism’s 
only true friend and advocate 
skidded to oblivion among Nor- 
wegian workers last month. The 
Russian Embassy, housing 16 dip- 
lomats and their families, ran out 
of heating fuel because of a strike 
by teamsters and longshoremen. 
The Soviet Embassy phoned the 
Norwegian Foreign Minister and 
demanded that scabs and strike- 
breakers bring in fuel. 


IN LONDON, ENGLAND, un- 
fon ers in the toupee and false- 
whisker making trade blamed the 
Tory government for the disillu- 
sion of thousands of British kid- 
dies. Dozens of department-store 
Santa Clauses appeared this year 
without beards because beards 
couldn’t be manufactured fast 
enough. Union whisker-makers 
accused the Conservative Govern- 
ment of luring their skilled men 
into other industries with higher 
wages. 


IN MEXICO the most fab- 
ulous baseball fans in the world 
are union members, according 
to President E. T. Cusick, of 
the Arizona-Mexico League. “And 
by far the most incredible fans 
are in Cananea, Mexico,” said 
Cusick. “Cananea is a mining 
town of about 20,000 but 
last season they had an attend- 
ance of 213,074, or more than 10 
times the population. What’s 
more, they can’t play night base- 
ball because there are no lights 
in the park. And no paved roads 
leading to the park. What’s the 
secret? Well, the miners’ union 
voted to spend $2.50-a-month per 
man for 10 months and their em- 
ployer chipped in $3 for a total 
of $28, the cost of season tickets.” 
The union team didn’t let the 
members down, either. It won the 
pennant, against such hot Arizo- 
na teams as Phoenix and Tucson. 


@ IN PARIS, FRANCE, the 
year’s second most popular strike 
occured when the Dental Sur- 
geon’s Union announced a 24-hour 
work stoppage and no teeth-pull- 
ing by its 9,500 members—more 
than half the dentists in tne 
country. The first most popular 
strike came last month when un- 
ion fare-collectors in the subways 
worked their regular hours but 
refused to take any money—al- 
lowing everyone to ride for free. 














“CAN SPRING BE FAR BE- 
HIND?” When winter comes the 
film beauties move from the 
beaches to the studios, but scanty 
swim suits are still standard garb. 
Modeling this taffeta number 
called “Double Cross” is Pat 
Blake who makes her screen de- 
but in Warners “Jump Into Hell.” 
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Yule Spirit 
Reigned at 
RWDSU 


Locals 





@ More than 900 kids and 500 parents were enter- 

tained at annual Christmas party given by Local 194, 

Chicago, Refreshments, prizes, gifts and a good show 
made it a gala event. 


@ Drug Employees Local 1199 in New York gave an- 
nual Christmas-Chanukah party for members’ kids. 
Here Santa gets assist from ‘1199’ Pres. Leon Davis @ local 150’s Ralston-Purina Committee used Christ- 
in distributing gifts. mas party as occasion for group photo. Seated are 
Plant Supt. John R. Pippart and Pres. James H. Pate 
of Local 150, Nashville, Tenn. 


@ Local 261’s annual Christmas party is a big event 
2 on Christmas Eve in Birmingham, Ala. Minnie Slo- 
@ Kids crowded right up to stage at District 65’s an- cum, Nancy Whinstead and Jack Dempsey show en- 
nual Christmas-Chanukah party in Penthouse The- joyment shared by all who attended. 
ater of union’s 11-story headquarters. More than 1,000 
children and parents attended. 





